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FOOD TASTES AND FOOD PREJUDICES OF 
MEN AND DOGS 

By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 

NEW YORK CITY 

DURING eleven years spent within the Arctic circle, I have 
made various observations on the food prejudices of dogs 
which appear to me to be of interest not only in themselves but 
also in the light they throw on the food prejudices (or tastes) of 
human beings. 

When we were on our way down the Mackenzie Eiver on 
our second expedition, we purchased some dogs. From my 
knowledge of the country, I take it for certain that the diet of 
these dogs during their bringing up had been as follows : fresh, 
putrid, and wind or smoke-dried fish, with caribou, moose and 
possibly mountain sheep meat in the same three states of preser- 
vation. There would also be a certain amount of rabbits, ptar- 
migans and possibly some fresh-water ducks. We can be quite 
certain that eider ducks and seals were both absent from their 
dietary. When we got this team down to the Arctic coast we 
found that all of them at first refused to eat seal meat if the 
seal meat was fresh, but would eat it readily if it was semi- 
putrid. The refusal to eat fresh meat was so steadfast that 
some of the dogs starved themselves for at least a week before 
tasting any of it. 

The following spring we had some of the dogs from this 
team at the mouth of the Colville River in Alaska, and it hap- 
pened that the only food we could conveniently secure for them 
was eider ducks. They all at first refused to eat the eider ducks 
and again some of them went through a starvation period of 
more than a week before even nibbling at the meat. But they 
were all willing to eat eider ducks as soon as they became 
putrid. 

In the spring of 1912 I found myself on the north coast of 
Alaska east of Point Barrow, with a team of dogs some of 
which had been purchased from the Eskimos of Coronation 
Gulf. These dogs had been brought up on a diet of seal and 
caribou meat with possibly a little fish in summer. It is reason- 
ably certain that they had never had opportunity to taste water- 
fowl of any kind. On the Alaska coast we were now unable for 
a period to secure anything except geese, chiefly American 
white-fronted and white wavies. For several days all of the 
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dogs in the team refused to eat and one dog persisted for more 
than a week before eating at all, although he had to work part 
of the time. These geese were fresh. 

In 1910 we had a female dog brought up on the Booth 
Islands, near Cape Parry. She had had for food nothing but 
seal and polar bear meat during her first year of life. We then 
moved inland to where the only available food was caribou. It 
was more than a week before she would taste caribou meat. 

In 1914 we had in northwest Banks Island a team of dogs 
none of which presumably had ever eaten wolf meat. It is very 
inconvenient to have in a team animals that will not eat any 
food that happens to be available, so we make a practice of 
breaking all our dogs of all their food prejudices when we can. 
We now happened to kill a wolf and, although we had plenty of 
other meat, we took the occasion to break our team to the eating 
of wolf meat, thinking that some time we might find it con- 
venient to be able to feed them wolf. We did not know exactly 
the ages of our dogs, but could judge them roughly by the teeth. 
One of the dogs was presumably two or three years older than 
any other member of the team. There were six dogs altogether. 
We offered them the meat for three or four days before any of 
them ate any of it. Then they began to eat it, and they com- 
menced to eat it in the order of their age, the youngest being the 
first to give in. The oldest dog went for two weeks without 
swallowing any of the wolf meat, although he occasionally took 
a piece of it in his mouth and dropped it again. He had been 
fat at the beginning of the experiment and had become skin- 
poor when at the end of the two weeks we had to commence 
travelling and were forced to feed him on caribou meat, for we 
needed his strength in the work we were doing. We never had 
the time to break this dog to the eating of wolf meat. It is pos- 
sible that actual starvation would never have done this with the 
fresh meat, but he could have been taught to eat it by feeding 
him putrid wolf meat first and then later on pieces of wolf meat 
that were fresher and fresher. We did induce him to swallow 
some small pieces of wolf meat by dipping them in rancid seal 
oil. Obviously he did not smell or taste anything but the seal 
oil and took these pieces to be seal meat. 

This is only a synopsis of our experiments with the food 
tastes of dogs, from which I have drawn the following general- 
ized conclusions : 

Dogs brought up around ships and used to foraging in slop 
pails and eating highly seasoned food will eat any food that we 
have ever offered to them. It seems, therefore, that a dog used 
to many sorts does not mind eating one sort more. 
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Dogs brought up on a diet restricted to two or three articles 
will, if they are more than a year old, always refuse at first 
when an entirely new food is offered to them. They base this 
refusal on the sense of smell and if the meat is putrid enough 
so that the putrefaction smell completely hides the native smell 
of the meat then the dog has no objection. In other words, all 
rotten meats taste and smell substantially alike and are, there- 
fore, recognized as a familiar diet, while any new kind of fresh 
meat offends the dog through its strange smell. 

It is commonly said by hunters and natives who have noticed 
that dogs will not eat wolf or fox meat that dogs object to can- 
nibalism. I find that the objection of a dog to wolf meat is no 
stronger than his objection to duck meat or caribou meat, pro- 
vided that the duck or caribou is an absolutely new meat in the 
experience of the dog. 

I have found that the food prejudice is stronger the older 
the dog, and I incline to the belief, although we have not a suf- 
ficiently large number of experiments to be certain, that with 
dogs of a given age the prejudice of the female against new 
food is stronger than that of the male. This seems to strengthen 
the position of those who believe that women are more conserva- 
tive than men by showing that conservatism as a sex character 
is fundamental and extends down into the lower animals. 

I have thought that it would be exceedingly interesting to 
make further experiments in the food tastes of dogs along the 
following lines: 

Newborn pups of the same litter should be selected, one to 
be fed for two years on mutton and water, another on fish and 
water, a third on beef, and a fourth perhaps on a vegetarian 
diet. It would make the experiment more interesting if a male 
and a female could be used for each sort of diet. Judging from 
our experiments, it seems probable that at the end of two years 
the mutton-fed dog would refuse both beef and fish, and the 
fish-fed dog would refuse both mutton and beef. I believe it 
would also be found that the abhorrence for the new diet would 
be stronger with the female in each pair than with the male. 

It is well known that some Eskimo groups eat either no 
vegetable food at all or else practically none. But in all parts 
where we have been except in Coronation Gulf they are fond 
of the berry known in Alaska as the " salmon berry " (called in 
Labrador : Baked apple) . We were, therefore, astonished, espe- 
cially my Alaska Eskimo companions, when we found that the 
Coronation Gulf Eskimos live among an abundance of these 
berries and have never thought of tasting them. On inquiry we 
found there was no taboo against the berries and my Eskimo 
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companions tried to introduce the fashion. They found no diffi- 
culty in getting children to try the berries, except that in some 
cases the mothers were offended and considered it quite im- 
proper for my companions to try to induce children to eat this 
unheard-of food. The grown men were commonly willing to 
taste the berries and I do not recall that even one man refused, 
but I should say that fully half the women positively refused 
even to taste the salmon berry during the summer we spent 
with them. This is really a rather good fruit and I have no 
doubt that by now most or all of the people are eating the salmon 
berry, but our observation that first year indicated clearly the 
greater conservatism of the women. We observed this con- 
servatism in many other things — for instance, smoking. Al- 
though all western Eskimo women use tobacco and although 
there have been tobacco-using women on our ships when we 
have come in contact with these eastern Eskimos, we have 
always found the men far readier than the women to learn 
smoking. 

I looked into the matter of whether the reluctance of the 
women to smoke, or to eat salmon berries was due to the idea 
that things proper for men might be improper for women. It 
did not seem that any such consideration applied. 

I have had a great deal to do with the food prejudices of 
white men in connection with introducing them to a diet of meat 
only. I have found that the laws of food prejudice as deduced 
from dogs have applied to my white companions exactly. Other 
things being equal, the older the man the more he has objected 
to trying a new kind of food and to abandoning the foods he was 
used to. We found with dogs that one brought up on a ship 
and used to a great variety in diet would take readily to a new 
diet. Similarly we have found that "well-brought up" men, 
used in their homes to a large variety of foods, both domestic and 
imported, take very readily to any new thing (such, for instance, 
as seal meat) . But men " poorly brought-up " and used only to 
half a dozen or so articles of food in their regular diet, are 
generally very reluctant to try a new food unless it has been 
represented to them in advance as an expensive or specially 
delicious thing. Of course, the situation here is not so simple 
as it is with dogs. For one thing, the man of the laboring type 
has a feeling of being degraded when he is compelled to eat the 
food of " savages," while a man of the intellectual type is ap- 
pealed to by the mild flavor of adventure in experimenting with 
"native" food. 



